Streets
are caverns and recesses of gold and diamond.
Even the roofs, which once met the upper dark-
ness in an invisible smudge, are now defined in
sharp relief. Seen from a height, it is a glitter-
ing plain, slashed with bands of processional
light, which are the main streets; and even the
minor byways make their gilded chains. It does
not, of course, match Paris or New York, be-
cause it is London. However flooded with light
it may be, it will still be heavier in tone than
those examples of song and yell. Neither its
body nor its spirit can throw back light in thek
exultant fashion. It wears its light rather with
grandeur, absorbing it; and while that light may
be considered not too lustrous by visitors from
European cities, in London it is brilliance. If
George R. Sims were writing his Lights of Lon-
don to-day, he would have to intensify his
epithets; incidentally, since the lights of London
are now met far beyond Highgate, his young
people would have a shorter walk. The mystic
quality of the old, long-spaced lamplight, which
so moved De Quincey, vanished long ago; and
even the much later Richard le GaHienne could
not now sing of the iron lilies of the Strand.
Peonies or orchids would be the woitL Yet now,
as always, they are the lights of London. From
rush-light and candle-light, through lanthoro
and oil and gas, to these days of electricity and
flood-lighting, they have had, beyond their pur-